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of a young painter, who was to be really great, who did not
in his youth paint with intense effort and delicacy of finish."1

And this question of elaboration leads us back to a
criticism referred to in an earlier chapter, that Hunt is
guilty of giving too clear a definition to the lesser details of
his pictures, such, for instance, as the shavings in The
Shadow of Death. As has been already explained, such a
criticism as this is based upon the assumption that the eye of
the spectator is directed immovably at whatever object it
regards; assuming which to be the case, it could only see
clearly the very central portion of that object, the surround-
ing parts losing in sharpness in proportion to their distance
from the centre. But except when looking through a
telescope or microscope the eye never does remain so fixed.
It glides instinctively over the objects of its regard, whether
these objects be the various parts of a picture or whether
they make up a scene in real life. Such objects can un-
doubtedly be rendered indistinct by distance from the
spectator, by shadow, or, in cases where a distant landscape
forms the chief subject, by the optical difficulty of focusing
upon the immediate foreground; but in pictures such as
Hunt's they never lose in definition through remoteness
from the line of central vision, but are gathered up instan-
taneously by the habitually mobile eye.

It has already been observed how full of symbolism many
of his pictures are, but, with perhaps a single exception, that
of The Triumph of the Innocents, I believe it to be completely
justified. To use his own words written with reference to
Tintoretto, " How far such symbolism is warranted
depends upon its unobtrusiveness and its restriction within
limits not destroying natural beauty/'

He was careful that his work should make its appeal to all

1 Academy Notes, 1855.